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YOKES 


Yokes  are  separate  pattern  pieces 
added  to  the  front  or  back,  or  front 
and  back  of  a bodice.  They  made  by 
faced,  as  in  a sport  shirt,  or  merely 
seamed  together.  They  may  be  decora- 
tive of  the  same  fabric,  of  contrast- 
ing fabric,  cut  on  the  bias,  or  top- 
stitched.  Fullness  may  be  added 
below  the  yoke. 

Making  A Yoke  Pattern 
1.  Lay  three  pieces  of  heavy  paper, 
one  on  top  of  the  other.  Using 
the  basic  muslin  bodice  pattern,  pin 
this  pattern  to  the  paper.  Cut 
around  the  muslin  pattern  through  all 
three  thicknesses  of  the  paper. 
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Remove  the  muslin  pattern,  and  sep- 
arate the  paper  patterns. 

2.  Take  one  paper  pattern  and  cut  the 
desired  yoke  shape,  being  careful 

not  to  cut  into  any  dart  markings. 

For  example,  for  a front  yoke,  the 
bottom  should  be  one  inch  above  the 
underarm  dart. 

3.  Take  the  second  paper  pattern,  lay 
the  top  piece  of  the  desired  yoke 

exactly  matching  the  top  of  this  pat- 
tern. With  measuring  gauge  set  at 
five-eighths  inch,  measure  five- 
eighths  inch  from  the  bottom  of  the 
desired  yoke  pattern  and  pin  along 
this  line.  Cut  along  the  line  of 
pins.  Destroy  the  shorter  top  yoke 
pattern,  and  save  the  longer  top  yoke 
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pattern  to  cut  the  top  of  the  yoke 
for  your  dress. 

4.  Take  the  last  paper  pattern  and 

lay  the  first  bottom  from  which 
the  desired  yoke  was  cut  on  this  pat- 
tern, being  sure  that  the  bottoms  of 
the  two  patterns  are  matched  exactly. 
With  measuring  gauge  set  at  five- 
eighths  inch,  measure  five-eighths  of 
an  inch  from  the  top  of  this  pattern, 
and  pin  along  that  line.  Cut  along 
the  line  of  pins.  Destroy  the  short- 
er bottom  pattern. 

You  should  now  have  two  pieces  mak 
ing  up  the  bodice  pattern.  Take  your 
original  muslin  pattern  and  lay  these 
pieces  on  it.  Each  piece  should  over 
lap  the  other  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
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This  is  the  seam  allowance  necessary 
to  make  the  yoke. 

For  fullness  below  the  yoke,  add 
one  inch  for  gathers,  or  two  inches 
for  a pleat. 

BELTS 

There  are  many  kinds  and  shapes  of 
belts  that  are  decorative  and  eye 
catching.  They  vary  in  width,  style, 
and  purpose,  and  bring  attention  to 
the  waistline.  Many  attractive  belt 
kits  are  available  with  instructions 
on  how  to  put  them  together.  Belts 
can  be  made  of  self  fabric  as  well  as 
contrasting  fabric. 

Most  belts  are  made  of  double 
thicknesses  of  garment  fabric.  Some 
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are  cut  double,  some  are  folded, 
seamed  and  turned  right  side  out. 

Firm  belts  may  be  interlined  with  belt 
backing,  or  may  be  made  from  a single 
piece  of  fabric  with  the  belt  backing 
on  the  other  side. 

Covered  Belts 

Here  are  two  methods  of  covering 
belts,  using  belt  backing: 

First  Method 

1.  Cut  the  belt  backing  the  length  of 

your  waist  measurement  plus  seven 
inches.  Shape  one  end  of  the  belt 
backing  into  a point  by  placing  the 
scissors  in  center  of  one  end  of  the 
belt  backing  and  cutting  at  an  angle 
to  the  outside  edge.  Repeat  the  pro- 
cedure to  the  other  outside  edge. 
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The  pieces  which  are  cut  off  should 
be  triangle-shaped. 

2.  Tear  off  a strip  of  material 
lengthwise  three  times  the  width 

of  the  belt  backing  and  one  and  one- 
half  inches  longer  than  the  belt 
backing.  Some  materials  must  be  cut. 

3.  Lay  the  belt  backing  to  the  wrong 
side  of  the  material  so  that  the 

edge  of  the  material  is  in  about  the 
center  of  the  belt  backing.  Machine 
baste  on  this  edge  to  hold  the  belt- 
ing to  the  material  so  that  when  the 
material  is  wrapped  around  the  belt 
backing,  the  stitches  will  not  show. 

4.  Encircle  the  belt  backing  with  the 
material  to  completely  cover  the 

machine  basting.  Whip  the  loose  edge 
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to  the  material  on  the  back  of  the 
belt.  If  the  loose  edge  is  a raw 
edge,  turn  it  under  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  as  for  a hem.  Begin  at  the  point 
end  and  clip  the  folded  edges  to  en- 
able you  to  turn  the  material  under 
to  form  a point.  Fold  the  material 
from  the  back  of  the  belt  like  a hem 
to  correspond  with  the  point.  Whip 
st i tch  in  pi  ace . 

5.  Top  stitch  around  the  entire  belt 
on  the  right  side. 

Second  Method 

1.  Cut  the  belt  backing  to  the  proper 
length  with  a point  at  one  end. 

Cut  or  tear  the  material  twice  the 
width  of  the  belting  plus  two  seam 
allowances  and  two  inches  longer  than 
the  belting. 
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2.  Fold  the  material  in  half,  wrong 
side  out,  and  place  the  belting 

inside.  Pin  along  the  edge  of  the 
belting,  making  sure  that  the  edges 
of  the  material  are  even,  but  do  not 
pin  the  belting  to  the  material. 

Begin  at  the  wide  end  of  the  belt  and 
place  the  folded  edge  against  the 
seam  guide.  Set  it  so  that  the 
stitches  will  be  just  off  the  edge  of 
the  belting.  Stitch  the  length  of 
the  belt  and  stitch  around  the  point, 
all  the  way  to  the  folded  edge  of  the 
mater ia I . 

3.  Remove  the  belting  and  turn  the 
belt  material  right  side  out. 

Slide  a table  knife  or  a screwdriver 
into  the  closed  end,  pushing  the 
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material  over  it,  until  you  can  grasp 
the  closed  end. 

4.  Press  the  belt  out  straight  and 
insert  the  belting,  point  first. 
Turn  the  wide  end  of  the  belt  material 
in.  Your  belt  may  be  top  stitched  if 
you  prefer. 

Assembling  The  Belt 

After  the  belt  backing  and  buckle 
have  been  covered,  in  whichever  manner 
you  choose,  make  a hole  with  your  rip- 
per about  two  inches  from  the  straight 
end  of  the  belt  exactly  in  the  center. 
Slip  the  prong  which  is  on  the  buckle 
through  the  hole,  and  fold  the  overlap 
to  the  inside  of  the  belt.  Slip  the 
guide  over  the  straight  end  of  the 
belt  to  the  belting,  securing  the 
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buckle  so  that  the  guide  is  between 
the  staple  and  the  buckle. 

Place  the  belt  around  your  waist, 
and  mark  with  a pin  the  exact  place 
for  the  center  eyelet.  Measure  one 
inch  in  either  direction  from  this 
marking,  and  place  pins  at  these 
points  for  two  other  eyelets.  Find 
the  exact  center  of  the  belt  by  meas- 
uring from  each  edge,  and  place  a pin 
crossing  the  eyelet  markings. 

Equipment  for  setting  eyelets  can 
be  purchased  at  notions  counters,  and 
directions  with  this  equipment  should 
be  foil  owed . 
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Making  A Soft  Belt 


1.  Cut  a strip  of  material,  using 
your  waist  measurement  plus  the 

length  of  the  desired  tie,  and  twice 
the  width  of  the  belt,  plus  two  seam 
allowances.  If  you  cannot  cut  this 
on  the  fold,  cut  two  strips,  each  the 
width  of  the  belt,  plus  two  seam 
a I I owances . 

2.  Fold  the  material  with  right  sides 
together.  Start  at  one  end  and 

stitch  across  the  width.  Turn  the 
corner  and  stitch  lengthwise  leaving 
a space  of  three  inches  open  in  the 
middle  of  the  belt.  Repeat  the  pro- 
cess starting  at  the  other  end. 

3.  Turn  the  belt  right  side  out  by 
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drawing  the  belt  through  the  opening. 
Whip  the  opening  together  by  hand. 

By  turning  the  belt  right  side  out 
through  the  opening  in  the  middle, 
rather  than  starting  at  one  end  and 
turning  the  whole  long  tube  right 
side  out,  you  can  close  both  ends 
neatly.  Pull  right  side  out  by  at- 
taching a string  with  safety  pin  on 
the  end  and  working  it  through,  sewing 
a needle  to  the  end  and  pushing  it 
through;  or  purchasing  a blunt  needle 
especially  for  the  purpose,  placing 
the  end  of  fabric  in  the  long  eye  and 
pushing  the  needle  through,  carrying 
the  fabric  after  it.  Make  sure  the 

belt  tunnel  is  not  so  narrow  that 
passing  anything  through  it  is  a frus- 
trat i ng  ordea I . 
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Corded  Belts 


All  materials  are  not  suitable  for 
making  corded  belts.  Materials  such 
as  jerseys  or  light  weight  knits  are 
fine. 

First  select  the  size  cording  you 
wish  to  use,  you  need  twice  the  length 
of  the  finished  belt.  If  using  knit 
materials,  the  covering  can  be  cut 
crosswise  or  lengthwise.  If  the  mate- 
rials are  woven,  they  must  be  cut  on 
bias.  Cut  a strip  of  material  the 
desired  length  of  the  finished  belt 
plus  two  end  seams  and  at  least  two 
and  one  half  inches  wide. 

Find  and  mark  the  center  of  the 
covering  with  a small  safety  pin. 
Starting  at  this  point,  fold  the 
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material  out  and  around  the  cording. 
Pin  along  the  cording  but  be  sure  you 
do  not  stitch  into  it.  Use  a cording 
foot  (one  with  only  one  prong  and 
with  the  needle  grove  on  the  left 
side).  Start  by  stitching  across  the 
cording  near  the  marked  point,  from 
the  rolled  edge  to  the  open  edge. 

When  across  the  cord,  turn.  With  the 
cording  foot  touching  the  outside 
edge  of  the  pins,  stitch  the  length 
of  the  material.  Trim  to  one  half 
inch  seam. 

Now  grasp  the  cord  from  the  open 
end  of  the  sewn  strip,  and  pull  gently 
forcing  the  material  over  the  exposed 
cording  at  the  other  end.  (This  is 
like  shirring.)  The  proceedure  of 
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turning  the  material  back  over  the 
cording  is  difficult.  Start  with  a 
little  shirring  and  use  a large  nee- 
dle to  help  pick  it  over  while  push- 
ing the  material.  Once  it  is  started 
it  should  turn  with  ease.  Do  not 
force  the  material  too  fast.  When 
the  turning  is  complete  you  will  have 
a covered  cord.  Clip  off  the  cording 
that  you  have  pulled  out.  Fold  the 
edges  in  at  the  open  end  and  stitch 
by  hand. 

Tie  R i bbon  Be  I ts 

Many  beautiful  ribbons  can  be  made 
into  excellent  tie  belts.  Use  a 
strip  of  iron-on  non-woven  interfacing 
to  prevent  the  waistline  area  from 
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curling.  Cut  interfacing  strip 
slightly  narrower  than  the  width  of 
the  ribbon  and  one  inch  shorter  than 
the  waist  measurement.  Round  off 
the  corners,  center  the  interfacing 
on  the  ribbon  and  press  in  place. 

Cut  the  ribbon  end  diagonally  to  pre- 
vent rave  ling. 
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BELT  CARRIERS  OF  SELF  FABRIC 


Belt  carriers,  or  belt  guards  are 
usually  attached  to  garment  at  the  side 
seams.  They  are  used  to  hold  the  belt 
in  place  and  can  be  made  of  self  fab- 
ric or  thread.  Mark  the  spot  at  the 
waistline  where  you  want  to  place  the 
carrier  and  mark  it  with  a pin  at  the 
side  seam  if  the  dress  does  not  have  a 
wa i st I i ne  seam. 

The  carrier  made  of  self  fabric  is 
tubing  as  wide  as  the  belt  plus  one 
inch.  Turn  each  end  under  one  quarter 
inch  and  sew  them  in  place,  centering 
them  over  the  waistline.  When  making 
the  tubing,  make  it  as  you  would  a tie 
belt,  folding  a piece  of  fabric  in 
half,  seaming  it,  turning  it  right  side 
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out  by  using  a safety  pin  attached  to 
a string  or  a needle  made  especially 
for  that  purpose. 

BELT  CARRIER  OF  THREAD 

Belt  carriers  made  of  thread  that 
matches  the  dress  are  inconspicuous. 
They  are  made  with  the  fingers  by  loop- 
ing thread  to  make  a chain. 

Thread  a needle  with  thread  which 
matches  the  fabric.  Cut  the  thread 
about  60  inches  long,  so  that  it  will 
be  about  30  inches  long  after  it  is 
doubled.  This  is  long  enough  for  two 
belt  carriers.  Double  the  thread  and 
tie  a knot. 

Determine  where  the  top  of  the  belt 
will  rest  by  adding  one  quarter  inch 
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to  half  of  the  width  of  the  belt,  and 
measuring  this  distance  above  the 
waistline  seam  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  dress.  Mark  with  a pin  on  the 
underarm  seam. 

Take  several  small  stitches  through 
the  seam  allowance  near  the  seam  line 
where  the  pin  is  located,  but  not 
through  to  the  right  side  of  the  dress. 

Run  the  needle  to  the  right  side 
through  the  seam  line  close  to  the 
stitches.  Turn  the  dress  right  side 
out,  and  pull  all  of  the  thread  through. 
Take  a small  stitch  across  the  seam 
line  where  the  thread  comes  out.  Pull 
the  needle  through  the  fabric  and 
leave  a loop  of  thread  about  3 inches 
in  diameter. 
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Make  The  Chain  of  Loops 

Hold  the  needle  in  the  left  hand 
securely  and  do  not  let  it  go  until 
the  chain  is  the  desired  length.  The 
f i ngers  of  the  right  hand  are  used  for 
making  the  chain. 

Place  the  first  2 fingers  and  the 
thumb  of  the  right  hand  into  the  loop. 
Catch  the  thread  leading  to  the  needle 
and  pull  the  thread  through  the  loop. 
This  forms  a new  loop.  Pull  the  thread 
which  is  attached  to  the  dress  until 
the  first  loop  tightens. 

Continue  to  make  loops  until  the 
chain  is  as  long  as  the  width  of  the 
belt  plus  one  half  inch.  The  extra 
one  half  inch  in  the  chain  is  needed 
for  freedom  of  movement. 
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Fasten  The  Thread 

Put  the  needle  through  the  loop 
and  pull  until  the  last  loop  tightens. 

Run  the  needle  to  the  wrong  side  of 
the  dress  below  the  waistline  at  a 
point  along  the  underarm  seam  which  is 
half  the  width  of  the  belt. 

On  the  wrong  side  take  several  small 
stitches  on  top  of  each  other  through 
the  seam  allowance,  being  careful  not 
to  let  them  show  on  the  right  side. 

Cut  off  the  threads  about  two  inches 
from  the  dress  and  tie  them.  Clip  to 
one  quarter  inch. 

This  same  procedure  is  used  for  the 
thread  eye. 
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BELT  BUCKLES 


Buckles  are  made  of  metal,  bone,  or 
plastic  to  match  any  color.  Kits  are 
available  for  covering  them  with  self 
fabric.  A regular  buckle  comes  with 
or  without  a prong,  the  inside  bar  is 
slightly  wider  than  the  finished  belt 
width.  A buckle  without  a prong  is 
attached  by  folding  the  unfinished  end 
of  the  belt  over  the  bar  to  the  wrong 
side.  Turn  under  the  raw  edge  and  sew 
securely  by  hand.  This  type  of  buckle 
will  slide  into  position. 

For  a buckle  with  a prong  to  hold 
the  belt  in  place,  make  an  oblong  hole 
about  one  inch  from  the  unfinished  end 
of  the  belt.  Overcast  the  raw  edges 
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of  the  opening.  Insert  the  prong 
through  the  opening,  turn  under  the  raw 
edge  and  sew  securely.  Try  on  the  belt 
and  determine  the  right  position  of 
the  eyelets.  Mark  two  or  three  posi- 
tions with  pins  for  the  eyelets,  punch 
holes  and  overcast  edges.  Metal  eye- 
lets can  also  be  used,  but  are  not 
recommended  for  delicate  fabrics. 

Here  are  three  ways  of  covering  belt 
buckles  which  are  available.  Be  sure 
that  belt  backing  is  the  same  width  as 
the  belt  buckle. 

Type  One  Buckle 

1.  For  either  a three-quarter  inch  or 
a one-inch  belt,  cut  a strip  of 
bias  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  wide  and 
four  inches  long,  or  use  a four  inch 
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strip  of  bias  tape  matching  your 
mater  i a I . 

2.  With  the  wrong  side  of  the  bias  up, 
start  at  the  tongue  end  of  the 

buckle.  Lay  the  buckle  in  the  center 
of  the  material.  Use  a ripper,  etc., 
to  press  first  the  outside  edge,  then 
the  inside  edge,  of  the  material  into 
the  teeth.  Continue  all  the  way 
around  the  buckle.  Be  sure  that  all 
the  edges  of  the  material  are  pushed 
into  the  teeth  smoothly. 

3.  Place  the  prong  at  the  point  where 
the  bias  begins  and  ends,  and 

press  with  p I i ers . 
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Type  Two  Buckle 

1.  Remove  the  covering  from  one  side 
of  the  buckle  pattern  to  expose 

the  adhesive. 

2.  Place  the  adhesive  to  the  wrong 
side  of  the  material. 

3.  Cut  around  the  edge  of  this  pattern 
and  also  cut  the  slits  indicated  in 

the  center. 

4.  Peel  the  covering  from  the  other 
side  of  the  pattern  to  expose  the 

adhes i ve . 

5.  Lay  the  pattern  with  the  adhesive 
side  up,  on  the  table.  Center  the 

buckle  on  the  pattern  with  the  front 

of  the  buckle  toward  the  adhesive. 

Fold  the  edges  of  the  material  over  the 

teeth  in  the  buckle,  and  press  till 

smooth . 
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6.  Press  the  back  of  the  buckle  into 
p I ace . 

7.  Place  the  tongue. 

Type  Three  Buckle 

1.  Cut  a strip  of  bias  four  inches 
long  and  one  inch  wide.  Fold  the 

material  in  half;  then  fold  each  half 
in  half.  This  will  make  the  material 
appear  like  double-fold  bias  tape. 

2.  Set  the  seam  guide  as  close  to  the 
presserfoot  as  possible,  and  place 

the  material  with  the  two  folded  out- 
side edges  against  the  seam  guide. 
Stitch  the  length  of  the  material  to 
form  a tube. 

3.  Slip  the  tube  over  the  wire  buckle 
beginning  at  the  buckle  opening. 

Cover  the  entire  buckle. 
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4.  Slip  the  tongue  over  the  buckle 
open i ng . 

5.  Place  the  clamp  provided  over  the 
opening,  and  slide  the  tongue  into 

place.  Press  with  pliers. 

POCKETS 

To  Make  and  Place  Patch  Pockets 

Cut  pocket  according  to  pattern. 

Hem  the  top.  Fold  in  and  press  for 
five-eighths  inch  seam  allowance  on 
the  other  three  sides. 

There  are  two  methods  of  placing 
pockets.  If  the  pocket  position  is 
marked  on  the  pattern,  the  pocket  can 
be  placed  on  the  front  of  the  garment 
before  the  sides  are  completed.  Thus, 
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the  material  lays  flat  and  is  easier 
to  handle.  With  the  garment  on  a flat 
surface  (like  an  ironing  board),  with 
right  sides  up,  pin  the  top  of  the 
pocket,  at  the  top  markings.  Continue 
pinning  tightly  around  the  pocket. 
Leave  the  top  of  the  pocket  open.  Top 
stitch  from  the  top  of  the  pocket  on 
one  side,  (start  with  a back  stitch 
for  strength),  stitch  close  to  the 
pocket  edge,  down  one  side,  across  the 
bottom,  and  up  the  other  side.  (Also 
end  with  a back  stitch  for  strength.) 

Since  the  seam  guide  cannot  be  used 
for  placing  patch  pockets,  a row  of 
pins  placed  along  the  stitching  line 
so  that  the  points  are  directed  toward 
the  needle,  serves  as  a guide  for 
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sewing  around  the  pocket.  Masking 
tape  or  a card  (pinned  to  the  left  of 
the  sewing  line)  can  also  be  of  use 
for  keeping  a straight  line  of  sewing. 
Choose  whatever  method,  or  a combina- 
tion of  methods,  that  suits  you  best. 

If  your  pattern  is  not  marked  for 
pockets,  it  is  best  to  assemble  the 
garment  as  usual,  leaving  the  pockets 
for  last.  Make  the  pocket  as  described 
above.  Try  on  the  garment  and  place 
the  pocket  about  seven  inches  below 
the  wa i st I i ne . 

Start  at  least  one  inch  from  side 
seam.  Check  to  see  if  this  is  a com- 
fortable spot  for  you.  If  not,  adjust. 
Place  pins  at  both  sides  of  the  pocket, 
remove  the  garment  and  place  on  a flat 
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surface.  Smooth  pocket  into  place  and 
pin  lower  corners.  Be  sure  it  is 
straight  before  you  complete  the  pin- 
ning and  sewing  process,  measure  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pocket  to  the  hem- 
line. The  two  bottom  corners  should 
be  the  same  distance  from  the  hemline. 
Once  you  are  sure  it  is  straight,  sew 
as  prescribed  above.  Be  sure  the  rest 
of  the  skirt  is  pushed  out  of  the  sew- 
ing area. 

Side  Seam  Pocket 

A side  seam  pocket  consists  of  two 
pocket  pieces  stitched  to  the  seam 
line  in  a garment  in  any  comfortable 
position  within  a seam. 

One  method  which  may  be  used  to  con- 
struct this  pocket  is: 
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Attach  the  pocket  to  the  seam  allow- 
ance before  you  sew  the  particular 
seam.  The  pocket  pattern  has  one  long 
straight  side  and  is  curved  to  fit  the 
hand  at  the  bottom.  Place  the  length 
of  the  pocket  on  the  seam  line  of  the 
skirt  where  the  pocket  is  to  be  placed. 
Lay  one  pocket  piece  on  the  skirt 
front  at  the  markings  with  the  top  of 
the  pocket  toward  the  top  of  the  skirt 
and  with  right  side  together.  Stitch 
the  length  of  the  pocket.  Lay  the 
other  pocket  piece  on  the  correspond- 
ing skirt  back  seam  with  right  sides 
together.  Repeat  same  procedure  as 
with  skirt  front.  Be  sure  that  when 
the  two  skirt  seams  are  laid  together, 
the  two  pocket  pieces  will  correspond 
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in  the  exact  place  and  shape  of  the 
pocket.  Now  finish  the  skirt  seam. 
Press  the  pocket  toward  the  front  of 
the  garment.  Stitch  around  the  pocket. 
Be  sure  to  stitch  across  the  seam  al- 
lowance to  avoid  a hole  in  the  pocket 
st i tch i ng . 

The  other  methods  are  somewhat  similar. 

You  may  seam  your  skirt  together, 
leaving  an  open  space  for  the  pocket, 
and  then  completing  the  pocket  before 
attaching  it. 

You  may  seam  the  skirt,  then  attach 
the  pocket  piece,  then  sew  according 
to  the  first  set  of  instructions. 
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EASING 


Easing  is  a sewing  technique  whereby 
you  make  a larger  pattern  piece  fit 
against  a shorter  pattern  piece,  such 
as  a sleeve  fitting  into  an  armhole,  a 
panel  fitting  into  a dress  front,  a 
back  bodice  fitting  into  a shoulder 
yoke.  The  purpose  of  easing  is  to  give 
fullness  to  a particular  portion  of 
the  garment.  The  idea  is  to  do  the 
easing  so  that  the  puckers  or  creases 
occur  in  the  seam  allowance  and  not  in 
the  part  of  the  garment  that  shows  on 
the  outside.  The  pattern  usually 
reads:  "Ease  between  notches". 

Hand  baste  from  one  notch  to  the 
other  at  the  five  eighths  seam.  Make 
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sure  your  thread  is  knotted  firmly. 
Pull  the  basting  thread  so  that  the 
longer  piece  fits  against  the  shorter 
piece.  Work  the  excess  material  with 
your  fingers  until  you  have  it  evenly 
distributed  between  the  notches.  Use 
pins  to  hold  it  in  place.  Work  with 
it  until  you  have  small  puffs  of  fab- 
ric between  the  pins  that  are  equal  in 
size.  Use  plenty  of  pins,  placed  per- 
pendicular to  the  seam  line.  You  may 
wish  to  run  two  rows  of  basting — one 
at  the  seam  line,  the  other  in  the 
seam  allowance.  Stitch  permanently 
into  place  and  remove  pins  and  basting 
threads . 
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TUCKS 


A tuck  is  a fold  of  fabric  stitched  in 
place.  When  tucks  are  included  in  a 
pattern,  they  may  be  used  either  to 
bring  needed  fullness  to  an  area  of 
the  garment  or  just  to  decorate  the 
garment.  Follow  pattern  instructions 
for  marking  stitching. 

If  you  plan  to  introduce  tucks  in- 
to a design,  determine  their  placement, 
width  and  spacing  in  relation  to  your 
figure.  Whenever  possible,  tuck  the 
fabric  before  cutting  the  garment. 

1.  Determine  the  length  of  the  portion 
of  the  dress  you  want  tucked.  Fold 
the  material  in  half,  and  press  it  so 
that  the  fold  will  stay  in,  or  mark 
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the  fold  with  pins  or  basting.  Decide 
on  the  width  of  the  tucks,  and  cut  off 
the  length  of  the  desired  portion. 

2.  Be  sure  that  the  center  fold  will 
stay  in  permanently.  Open  out  the 

material,  measure  and  place  a line  of 
pins  one  inch  on  either  side  of  the 
fold.  The  measuring  must  be  accurate. 
Fold  along  the  lines  of  pins.  Set  the 
seam  guide  for  the  width  of  the  tuck, 
for  example,  five-eighths  of  an  inch. 
Place  the  folded  edge  of  the  material 
against  the  seam  guide  and  stitch  the 
width  of  the  tuck  from  the  seam  guide. 
Press  the  tuck  away  from  the  center. 

3.  Measure  from  the  line  of  stitching 
twice  the  width  of  the  tuck,  and 

pin  along  this  line.  Fold  on  the  pins, 
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place  the  fold  against  the  seam  guide, 
and  stitch  as  before.  Continue  until 
a I I tucks  are  made . 

After  the  second  set  of  tucks  is 
made,  measure,  using  the  original  pat- 
tern to  be  sure  you  will  have  enough 
material  for  the  next  set  of  tucks. 
Check  after  each  tuck  is  completed. 

After  the  tucks  are  completed,  lay 
the  original  pattern  on  the  folded 
material,  being  sure  it  is  centered 
exactly.  Cut  the  pattern  as  usual, 
and  mark  darts,  etc.  Before  making 
the  darts,  stitch  across  the  tucks 
five-eighths  inch  from  the  bottom  edge 
to  keep  them  flat.  Proceed  as  usual. 

You  may  mark  tucks  on  folded  mate- 
rial by  placing  pins  one  inch  from  the 
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fold,  then  carefully  removing  them 
from  only  the  bottom  thickness  of  mate- 
rial, then  placing  a second  set  of 
pins  in  the  bottom  thickness  of  mate- 
rial to  correspond  exactly  to  the  top 
p i ece . 

Tucks  used  for  decoration  should 
always  be  on  grain. 

Pressing  tuck  crease  lightly  makes 
it  easier  to  stitch  the  tucks  accu- 
rately. 
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GATHER  I NG 


Gathers  are  used  in  many  places  on  gar- 
ments to  add  softness  and  to  allow 
fullness  in  one  portion  of  a garment 
without  having  it  in  another  portion. 
Mercerized  cotton  thread  is  suitable 
for  gathering  lightweight  and  medium- 
weight  fabrics.  Heavy-duty  cotton 
thread  or  nylon  thread  may  be  needed 
for  gathering  heavyweight  fabrics. 
Gathering  may  be  done  by  machine  or  by 
hand . 

Gathering  By  Machine 

Machine  gathering  is  especially  desir- 
able when  much  gathering  is  to  be  done 
and  when  more  than  one  row  of  gathers 
is  to  be  used. 
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1.  Lengthen  stitches. 

2.  Make  a row  of  stitching  on  the  seam 
line,  five-eighths  inch  from  the 

edge.  If  the  edge  to  be  gathered  is 
long,  as  in  the  top  of  a skirt,  stitch 
it  in  halves  or  quarters.  This  is  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  breaking  a thread 
and  having  to  replace  a long  section 
of  st  i tch i ng . 

3.  Make  a second  row  of  stitching  one- 
quarter  inch  above  the  first  row 

(three-eighths  inch  from  the  edge). 

4.  At  one  end  of  each  row  of  stitching, 
tie  the  threads  securely. 

5.  At  the  other  end  of  the  rows  of 
stitching,  pick  up  the  bobbin  thread 

of  both  rows  at  the  same  time,  and  ease 
fullness  gently  by  slipping  the  fabric 
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along  the  lines  of  bobbin  threads.  Be 
sure  to  hold  on  to  the  bobbin  threads 
close  to  the  fabric  to  prevent  breaking. 
6.  When  you  have  drawn  up  the  fabric 
the  estimated  amount  and  you  are 
ready  to  measure  it  for  accuracy,  fas- 
ten the  untied  ends  of  the  gathering 
threads.  Do  this  by  taking  a stitch 
with  a pin  across  the  ends  of  the 
stitching  lines,  and  winding  the  pulled 
threads  around  a pin  to  secure  gathers. 
Change  the  length  of  stitching  to  reg- 
ular and  then  permanently  stitch.  Re- 
move the  basting  stitches. 

Gathering  By  Hand 

Hand  gathering  may  be  desirable  when 
short  distances  are  to  be  gathered. 
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Use  the  method  described  in  machine 
gathering  except  for  sewing  as  follows. 

Use  a single  thread,  somewhat  long- 
er than  the  section  to  be  gathered, 
and  make  a large  firm  knot  in  it. 

Take  small  running  stitches  about  one- 
eighth  inch  long  and  one-eighth  inch 
apart  along  the  seam  allowance  from 
one  end  of  the  section  to  the  other. 
Then  permanent  stitches  may  be  done 
on  the  sewing  machine. 
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PLEATED  SKIRT 


There  are  two  styles  of  pleated  skirts 
that  can  be  made  from  these  simple  in- 
structions. One  is  pleats  pressed  the 
full  length  of  the  skirt,  the  other  is 
unpressed  pleats  which  means  the  pleats 
are  stitched  (preferable)  or  pressed 
to  the  hipline  and  hangs  free  and  un- 
pressed from  that  point. 

Material  needed:  At  least  twice 

the  width  of  the  hip  measurement  at 
the  largest  point.  In  most  materials 
this  means  two  lengths  of  material. 
Length  of  skirt  in  desired  finished 
length  plus  5/8  inch  for  waistline 
seam  and  depth  of  hem. 

Step  1 . Unless  material  is  over  72 
inches  wide,  sew  the  two  strips 
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together  and  press  seam  open. 

Step  2.  Turn  up  hem  and  baste. 

Step  3.  Fold  selvage  edge  to  wrong 
side  one  and  five-eighth  inches.  Press 
and  baste.  (If  full  pleated  skirt, 
baste  full  length.  If  unpressed 
pleats,  baste  from  seven  to  nine  inches 
below  waistline  to  waistline.) 

Step  4.  From  here  on  each  pleat  will 
be  made  in  this  manner.  * With  mate- 
rial right  side  up,  measure  two  inches 
from  folded  edge  and  place  pins  par- 
allel with  folded  edge.  Three  or  four 
pins  down  from  waistline  for  unpressed, 
or  every  three  or  four  inches  for 
length  on  pressed  pleats. 

Step  5.  Place  another  row  of  pins  two 
inches  beyond  this  row. 
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Step  6.  Bring  second  row  of  pins  to 


the  first  row  and  pin  into  place. 

Press  and  baste.  * This  forms  the 
first  pleat.  From  here  on  use  the 
folded  edge  of  the  last  pleat  for  meas- 
uring I i ne  and  repeat  from  * to  *. 

Continue  pleating  until  pleated 
material  is  hip  measurement;  then  al- 
low three  and  five-eighth  inches  be- 
yond last  fold.  Place  pins  and  trim 
off  excess  material  along  this  line. 

At  this  point  the  basting  in  the  hem 
must  be  loosened  three  to  four  inches 
on  each  side  of  the  seam.  Bring  the 
two  seam  edges  together  and  stitch 
seam,  leaving  an  opening  at  waistline 
for  zipper.  If  zipper  is  used,  place 
at  this  point. 
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Step  7.  Waist  measurement  of  the 


skirt  is  obtained  by  readjusting  the 
top  of  each  pleat  across  top  evenly 
until  correct  measurement  is  reached. 
This  is  a delicate  and  tedious  pro- 
ceedure  because  all  pleats  must  be  ad- 
justed the  same  amount;  it  often  means 
more  than  one  adjustment  to  get  cor- 
rect. Once  this  is  completed,  place 
skirt  waistband  on  skirt  as  in  direc- 
tions for  simple  skirt.  (See  part  3). 

Whip  hem.  Repress  complete  skirt 
and  remove  basting  from  each  pleat. 
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LINING 


Lining  preserves  the  shape  of  your  gar- 
ment by  preventing  stretching,  wrin- 
kling and  clinging  (caused  by  static 
electricity).  It  also  provides  a neat 
finish  to  the  inside  of  a garment, 
concealing  and  protecting  construction 
details.  Choose  a color  that  blends 
with  your  garment,  or  choose  one  that 
contrasts  in  color.  The  weight  of  the 
fabric  is  light,  and  is  especially 
designated  as  lining  fabric  when  you 
purchase  it. 

Jacket  Lining 

1.  Cut  the  front  and  sleeve  lining  the 
same  as  the  jacket  pattern.  Lay 
the  jacket  back  lining  one  inch 
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from  the  fold  to  make  it  two  inches 
larger  than  the  pattern.  This  extra 
material  lays  in  a pleat  at  the 
neckline  to  prevent  strain  across 
the  shoulders. 

2.  Assemble  the  jacket  facing,  and 
turn  under  the  raw  edge,  and  press. 
Assemble  the  lining  as  though  it 
were  the  jacket. 

3.  Lay  the  facing  on  top  of  the  lining 
Stitch  along  the  folded  edge  of  the 
facing  to  attach  the  two  pieces  to- 
gether. Be  sure  to  pleat  the  extra 
two  inches  of  material  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  I i n i ng . 

4.  Place  the  right  side  of  the  jacket 
to  the  right  side  of  the  lining  and 

stitch  around  as  you  would  a facing 
Turn  and  press. 
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5.  Slip  the  sleeve  lining  into  the 
sleeve  and  pin  firmly,  matching  the 
shoulder  and  underarm  seams.  Turn 
up  the  jacket  sleeve  to  the  desired 
length.  Turn  up  the  sleeve  lining 
one  inch  shorter  than  the  sleeve. 
Slip  stitch  the  bottom  folded  edge 
of  the  lining  to  the  folded  edge  of 
the  jacket  about  one  inch  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sleeve. 

6.  Turn  the  jacket  hem  up  to  the  de- 
sired length.  Turn  up  the  lining 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  shorter 
than  the  jacket.  Slip  stitch  the 
lining  to  the  jacket  about  one-half 
inch  from  the  bottom,  with  the 
right  side  of  the  facing  to  the 
right  side  of  the  jacket.  Stitch 
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one  inch  from  the  bottom.  Slip 
corners  and  turn  inside  out. 

This  method  can  be  used  to  I i ne  a coat 
except  lower  hem  is  not  attached. 

Skirt  and  Dress  Linings 

Cut  and  assemble  skirt  and  dress  I in- 
ings,  using  the  major  pattern  pieces. 
Leave  the  zipper  placket  open.  To  re- 
duce bulk,  press  darts  in  the  opposite 
directions  of  those  in  the  garment  it- 
self. Skirt  linings  are  set  in  with 
the  wrong  side  of  the  lining  placed 
against  the  wrong  side  of  the  skirt. 
Then  stitch  in  place  as  the  waistband 
is  applied  over  both  layers  of  fabric. 
For  skirts  with  a waistline  facing, 
omit  the  facing  and  use  the  lining  as 
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a facing.  Place  the  right  sides  to- 
gether, stitch  the  waistline  seam, 
trim  and  clip  in  the  seam  allowance 
where  necessary,  and  turn  the  lining 
to  the  inside.  To  finish  zipper  plac 
ket,  machine  stitch  one  inch  from  the 
edges  of  lining,  clip  the  corners  and 
slip  stitch  in  pi  ace . 

For  dresses  with  stand  up  collars, 
treat  as  you  would  a skirt  with  a 
waistband.  For  dresses  with  neckline 
facings,  omit  facings  and  treat  the 
lining  as  if  it  were  a facing.  Tack 
dress  linings  at  the  armholes  and  at 
the  waistline.  Sleeve  linings  are  at 
tached  to  the  garment  by  hand,  after 
the  lining  is  set  in  place.  To  do 
this,  ease  in  the  fullness  in  the 
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sleeve  cap,  then  turn  under  the  seam 
allowance  of  the  sleeve  cap  between 
the  notches,  tapering  to  one  quarter 
inch  at  the  underarm  seam.  This  allows 
garment  to  fit  more  smoothly  at  the 
armhole  seam.  Pin  this  fold  to  the 
underarm  seamline  of  the  lining  and 
slip  stitch  into  place. 

Finish  hems  of  linings  of  skirts, 
dresses,  and  coats  by  turning  them  up 
one  inch  shorter  than  the  garment  it- 
self. Jacket  and  sleeve  linings  are 
attached  to  the  sleeve  linings. 

Flip  Lining 

A flip  lining  can  be  inserted  in  any 
sleeveless  garment  that  has  two  side 
seams,  a center  back  seam  and  shoulders 
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at  least  two  inches  wide.  This  lining 
is  attached  to  the  neckline  and  arm- 
holes before  the  side  seams  and  center 
back  seam  of  the  dress  and  lining  are 
completed.  Stitch  the  lining  to  the 
dress  and  pull  it  through  the  shoulders 
exactly  as  it  is  done  in  the  all-in- 
one  facing  (see  Part  Three). 

Spread  the  dress  and  lining  flat. 

Pin  or  baste  the  side  seams  of  the 
dress  and  the  side  seams  of  the  lining. 
Stitch  the  side  seams  of  the  dress 
from  the  lower  edge  up  to  lining;  then 
stitch  the  lining  from  the  lower  edge 
up,  meeting  the  point  where  the  dress 
seam  ended.  Stitch  the  center  back 
seams  of  the  dress  and  lining  separate- 
ly. Tack  the  lining  to  the  dress  at 
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the  underarm  seams. 

To  finish  the  zipper  pin  folded 
edge  of  the  lining  to  zipper  tape  one- 
quarter  inch  from  the  zipper  teeth  and 
slip-stitch.  Place  a second  row  of 
hand-stitching  (a  short  running  stitch) 
one  quarter  inch  from  the  first  row  to 
prevent  the  lining  from  rolling  and 
catching  in  the  zipper  teeth.  The  hem 
of  the  lining  should  be  one  inch  short- 
er than  the  dress.  For  a finishing 
touch,  a lace  or  a decorative  ribbon 
may  be  sewn  on  the  right  side  of  the 
lining  along  the  stitching  line. 
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TRIMS  AND  FINISHES 


Trims 

There  are  many  trims  available  to  add 
interest  to  your  garment.  They  are  in 
lace,  ribbon,  velvet,  leather,  cording, 
braid  — every  color,  width  and  design. 
Because  of  the  simplicity  of  design  in 
clothing,  trims  have  taken  on  great 
importance.  However,  care  should  be 
taken  so  that  the  trim  adds  to  the 
total  look,  and  does  not  interfere  with 
the  lines.  If  the  garment  is  a solid 
color,  then  trim  can  be  selected  that 
matches  or  contrasts  with  that  color. 

If  the  fabric  is  of  varied  colors  or 
has  its  own  woven  pattern,  choosing  a 
trim  is  more  difficult  and  should  be 
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done  with  simplicity  in  mind. 

Trims  are  either  flat  or  folded, 
and  are  used  either  to  encase  raw  edges 
(serving  as  a facing),  or  to  accent 
pattern  lines.  Instructions  for  appli- 
cation may  be  contained  on  a card  with 
the  trim  itself.  If  a commercial  pat- 
tern calls  for  trim,  it  is  usually 
marked  with  dots  or  circles  indicating 
where  the  trim  is  to  be  applied,  with 
directions  as  how  to  apply  it.  Gen- 
erally, however,  trims  are  topstitched 
down  the  center. 

Binding 

Binding  a raw  edge  is  decorative  and 
functional.  It  gives  firmness  to  the 
edge  and  acts  as  its  own  facing.  If 
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possible,  begin  binding  in  an  incon- 
spicuous place.  Pin  in  place  for 
stitching.  Always  baste  on  curves  or 
angles.  When  joining  bias  strips  that 
are  bulky,  leave  about  two  inches  of 
the  strip  unstitched  at  the  starting 
point,  stitch  around  the  garment,  and 
stop  slightly  before  reaching  the 
starting  point.  Cut  strip,  leaving 
about  two  inches  extra.  Fold  the  gar- 
ment so  that  the  ends  of  the  strips 
can  cross  each  other  at  right  angles. 
Stitch  strips  together  on  grain  close 
to  the  garment.  Press  seam  open  and 
trim.  Finish  sewing  binding  to  gar- 
ment. For  light  weight  fabrics,  lap 
the  ends,  fold  one  half  inch  of  strip 
to  the  wrong  side,  on  the  straight 
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grain  and  stitch.  As  you  near  the  end 
of  this  stitching,  lap  the  second  end 
over  the  folded  end  and  cut  the  excess 
bias  on  straight  grain.  Finish  stitch- 
ing to  garment. 

Making  bias  strips  are  difficult, 
requiring  precision  cutting  on  the  bias. 
Many  commercial  bindings  are  available. 
For  directions  on  putting  on  bias  tape 
see  Part  Two. 

Making  Bias  Strips  For 
Binding  and  Facing 

A bias  strip  that  is  to  be  used  for 
binding  or  facing  is  to  be  cut  on  the 
true  bias  so  that  it  can  be  stretched 
around  curves.  The  width  of  the  bias 
strips  needed  may  be  indicated  on  your 
pattern  instructions.  If  not,  the 
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width  of  the  binding  may  be  determined 
by  multiplying  by  four  the  desired 
width  of  the  binding  when  finished. 

The  width  of  the  facing  may  be  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  by  two  the  desired 
width  of  the  facing  when  finished.  The 
length  may  be  determined  by  measuring 
the  edges  to  be  bound  or  faced  and  add- 
ing to  that  figure  the  seam  allowances 
for  jo i n i ng  strips.  Find  the  true  bias 
by  folding  fabric  so  that  the  selvage 
lies  parallel  to  the  crosswise  grain. 

In  other  words,  cut  a perfect  square 
using  slevage  edge  for  one  side.  Fold 
square  in  half  to  form  a triangle.  The 
diagonal  line  of  the  triangle  is  the 
true  bias. 

If  no  selvage  edge  is  available, 
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find  the  straight  of  the  grain  by  plac- 
ing the  fabric  so  that  a straight 
lengthwise  edge  lies  on  top  of,  and 
even  with,  a crosswise  edge.  Finger 
press  a crease  in  this  fold.  Open  out 
the  fabric  and  with  the  wrong  side  up, 
find  the  crease  just  made  and  mark  it 
with  a straight  pin.  Set  pins  along 
the  crease  to  mark  the  cutting  line. 

Be  careful  not  to  stretch  the  material. 
Using  the  cutting  strip  (see  Part  Two) 
cut  the  diagonal  line  for  the  first 
strip.  Remove  cutting  strip  and  meas- 
ure the  width  you  need  for  the  bias 
strip.  (The  hem  gauge  works  well  here. 
Set  the  pointer  at  the  desired  width 
and  place  pins  in  a row.)  Place  cut- 
ting strip  along  row  of  pins  and  cut 
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along  the  strip.  You  now  have  your 
first  bias  strip.  Repeat  this  process 
until  you  have  as  many  strips  needed 
to  make  the  length  of  bias  stripping 
you  need  for  binding  or  facing,  plus 
extra  for  seam  allowances  where  you 
will  be  joining  strips  together.  If 
you  have  a cutting  board  that  is  marked 
with  tape  to  indicate  a true  bias  line, 
lay  your  fabric  so  that  the  selvage 
edge  is  flush  with  the  edge  of  the 
board  and  the  bias  line  starts  at  the 
lower  left  corner.  Place  cutting  strip 
diagonally  from  lower  left  corner, 
following  the  line  of  tape  that  marks 
the  true  bias.  Make  sure  the  cutting 
strip  lines  up  with  the  true  bias  line 
when  it  comes  away  from  the  fabric. 
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If  it  follows  the  line  exactly  you  will 
have  an  exact  line  to  follow  for  cut- 
ting strips  of  bias  fabric.  If  this 
method  of  cutting  is  used,  pin  your 
cutting  strip  to  the  fabric,  cut  the 
diagonal  line,  measure  the  width  you 
need  for  strips,  place  another  row  of 
pins,  line  up  the  cutting  strip  and 
cut  again.  Repeat  process  until  you 
have  all  the  strips  you  need. 

Cutting  and  Joining  Bias  Strips 

Make  sure  that  the  ends  of  each  strip 
are  selvages  or  are  cut  along  the 
s tra i ght-of- the-gra i n.  If  not  sel- 

vages, make  sure  that  the  two  ends  of 
each  strip  are  parallel  to  each  other. 
Lay  the  two  strips  together,  wrong 
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sides  up  with  appropriate  ends  together. 
Crease  each  strip  one-quarter  inch 
from  the  end  and  parallel  to  the  end. 
Move  the  strips  so  that  their  right 
sides  will  be  together,  their  ends  par- 
allel to  each  other,  but  their  lengths 
perpendicular  to  each  other.  Keep  the 
ends  even  but  move  them  a little  to 
the  right  or  left  as  needed  to  make 
the  creases  exactly  coincide.  The  cor- 
ners of  the  strips  should  not  coincide. 
The  creases  mark  the  seam  I i ne  where 
the  strips  will  be  sewed  together.  Pin 
near  each  end  of  the  seam  line.  Place 
the  pins  perpendicular  to  the  line. 
Baste  if  necessary.  Stitch  along  the 
creases.  Press  open  each  piecing  seam 
from  the  right  side  and  from  the  wrong 
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side.  Cut  off  the  corners  of  cloth 
which  extend  beyond  the  edges  of  the 
bias  strip.  Press  strips,  folding 
strips  in  half  lengthwise,  creasing  it 
down  the  center,  turning  the  raw  side 
in  and  keeping  the  edges  exactly  even. 
Fold  each  half  in  toward  the  center 
crease,  and  crease  again.  Your  bias 
strip  now  resembles  the  commercial 
bias  tape  and  is  ready  to  apply. 

Remember  to  plan  ahead  whether  or 
not  you  will  be  using  bias  strips  in 
your  pattern.  You  will  need  to  buy 
extra  material  so  that  you  can  get  a 
perfect  square  to  begin  cutting  the 
bias  strips. 
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MITER  I NG 


Mitering  Corners  on  Pockets 

1.  Turn  under  and  press  the  seam 
a I I owances . 

2.  Open  out  the  pressed  seam  allow- 
ances and  fold  corner  on  a diagonal 
line  running  through  the  point 
where  two  pressed  lines  meet;  press. 

3.  Trim  corner  about  one-eighth  inch 
from  the  pressed  diagonal  edge. 

4.  Fold  trimmed  corner  to  the  wrong 
side  on  the  diagonal  crease.  Fold 
the  remaining  seam  allowances  on 
the  pressed  I i nes . 

Mitering  Loose  Corners 

Press  the  seam  allowances  and  trim  the 

corner  as  in  mitering  on  pockets  given 
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above  in  Steps  1,  2,  and  3.  Then  the 
next  step 

4.  Fold  corner  with  right  sides  to- 
gether, matching  the  trimmed  edges 
of  the  diagonal  fold.  Stitch  on 
the  diagonal  fold  line. 

5.  Clip  point  of  fold  to  the  stitching; 
press  seam  open.  Turn  seam  allow- 
ance to  wrong  side;  press. 

Mitering  a Band  Trim 
1.  Topstitch  both  edges  of  ribbon  or 
band  in  place  along  the  finished 
edge  of  the  garment,  stopping  at 
the  lower  edge.  Fold  the  remaining 
trim  back  on  the  stitched  trim  and 
press  the  fold.  Fold  and  press  the 
trim  again  toward  the  edge  to  which 
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it  will  be  applied,  forming  a diag- 
onal crease.  Stitch  on  the  diagonal 
crease,  through  the  trim  and  the 
garment. 

2.  Continue  to  apply  trim,  topstitching 
both  edges. 

TOPST ITCH  I NG 

Topstitching  is  a completely  visible 
stitch,  done  on  the  right  side  of  the 
garment.  It  is  a decorative  as  well 
as  a construction  stitching,  and  must 
be  done  evenly  and  accurately.  For 
lightweight  or  medium  fabrics,  the 
thread  used  for  stitching  is  adequate; 
for  heavy-weight  material,  or  for 
special  decorative  purposes,  use  but- 
tonhole twist.  Contrasting  colors  in 
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thread  is  attractive  to  accent  lines 
around  neck,  sleeves,  etc.  Topstitch- 
ing,  done  with  a zigzag  machine,  gives 
an  interesting  look.  If  topstitching 
is  done  along  an  edge,  use  the  seam 
guide.  If  the  topstitching  is  to  be 
done  where  the  guide  will  not  serve, 
hand  baste  a stitching  line,  set  a row 
of  pins  along  that  line  with  the 
points  in  the  direction  of  the  sewing 
machine  needle.  Follow  these  pins, 
removing  them  as  you  come  to  them. 

The  quilter  attachment  of  your  machine 
may  also  help  to  keep  you  in  line. 
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CORD  I NG 


To  make  the  cording,  the  fabric  should 

\ 

be  cut  on  the  bias  four  times  the 
width  of  the  cord,  which  should  be 
twice  the  length  of  the  fabric,  the 
extra  length  being  required  to  make 
the  turning  through  of  the  cording 
easy.  Fold  the  right  side  of  the  fab- 
ric over  the  cord  and  stitch  close  to 
the  cord,  using  a piping  or  zipper 
foot.  In  the  middle  of  the  cord  where 
the  fabric  ends,  stitch  through  all 
thicknesses  so  that  when  cord  is  pull- 
ed the  cording  turns  right  side  out. 
Cut  to  correct  length. 
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Soft  Cording 


Make  as  above,  selecting  a cord  the 
width  of  the  desired  cording,  but  cut- 
ting cord  only  one  inch  longer  than 
the  fabric.  Make  as  above,  but  make 
sure  that  when  turning  through  no  cord 
is  left  inside  the  tube. 

USING  BONDING  MATERIALS  FOR  FINISHES 

Bonding  materials,  which  join  one  fab- 
ric layer  to  another,  are  among  the 
newer  sewing  aids.  They  can  be  used 
for  applying  interfacings  and  trims, 
putting  up  hems  and  mending. 

The  bonding  agent  is  made  of  heat- 
sensitive  material  which  melts  under 
the  heat  of  an  iron.  These  materials 
will  withstand  washing  and  dry- 
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cleaning,  and  they  are  suitable  for 
knits  as  well  as  woven  fabrics  because 
of  their  flexibility.  Test  the  bonding 
material  you  plan  to  use  on  a scrap  of 
the  fabric  before  applying  it  to  the 
garment . 

Because  the  heat  required  to  apply 
these  products  varies  greatly,  it  is 
important  to  read  the  detailed  direc- 
tions that  come  with  each  type  in  or- 
der to  get  perfect  results. 

Bonding  materials  are  available  in 
two  forms,  narrow  strips  or  by  the 
yard  on  a paper  backing. 

Apply  strips  by  cutting  a piece  to 
the  desired  length  and  placing  it  be- 
tween two  layers  of  the  fabric.  Anchor 
strip  with  pins  placed  two  or  three 
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inches  apart.  Remove  pins  as  you  ap- 
proach them  with  the  iron.  Use  a dry 
iron,  at  the  setting  for  cotton  and 
press  firmly  for  ten  seconds.  DO  NOT 
slide  the  iron  back  and  forth!  Avo i d 
touch i ng  bond i ng  mater i a I s w i th  the 
i ron : they  will  stick  to  i t . After 
the  fabric  has  cooled,  test  the  seal 
by  trying  to  lift  an  edge.  If  it  is 
loose,  press  again  for  several  seconds 
on  each  side. 

Paper-backed  bonding  material,  which 
can  be  cut  to  any  shape,  is  practical 
for  bonding  shaped  interfacing  to  the 
fabric  for  front  facings,  collars, 
cuffs  and  waistbands.  Cut  the  bonding 
material  to  the  desired  shape  and  mark 
seamlines.  Trim  five-eighths  inch 
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seam  allowances.  Paper  side  up,  place 
rough  surface  against  wrong  side  of 
facing.  Press  firmly  with  a dry  iron 
for  three  seconds;  let  cool  and  peel 
away  paper. 

Place  the  bonded  side  of  facing  over 
the  wrong  side  of  garment  section. 

Press  with  a steam  iron  for  ten  sec- 
onds. Plenty  of  steam  is  necessary 
for  proper  bonding.  A damp  cloth  may 
be  used  if  extra  steam  is  needed  on 
bulky  fabrics. 

PIECING 

Piecing  becomes  necessary  when  the  pat- 
tern part  is  wider  than  the  fabric  you 
are  using.  When  joining  two  lengths 
of  fabric  to  get  the  desired  width  (as 
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when  making  drapes)  work  with  the  sel- 
vage edges,  and  use  a plain  seam  to 
join.  Avoid  piecing  fabrics  contain- 
ing designs  that  need  to  be  matched. 
When  working  with  a pattern  piece,  do 
the  piecing  where  it  will  be  incon- 
spicuous when  the  garment  is  worn,  or 
where  it  can  be  worked  into  the  design 
of  the  pattern.  The  piecing  should  be 
done  on  the  grain  and,  if  you  need  two 
pieces  cut  from  one  pattern  part,  be 
sure  to  cut  them  out  together. 

1.  Pin  pattern  piece  to  two  thickness- 
es of  fabric  and  cut  out  garment 
parts . 

2.  Remove  pins  from  the  selvage  edge 
where  you  will  be  joining  the 
needed  piece,  establish  a seam 
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allowance  of  five-eighths  inch  on 
both  fabric  pieces  by  folding  the 
selvage  edge  to  that  depth. 

3.  Choose  pieces  to  be  added  that  are 
larger  than  the  actual  size  needed 
so  that  you  have  enough  fabric  to 
allow  for  a seam  and  maneuvering  of 
pieces.  Place  one  piece  of  fabric 
under  each  seamline  fold,  pin  each 
fold  to  the  scrap  underneath  it, 
allowing  for  the  seam. 

4 . Smooth  pattern  in  p I ace  and  pin  it 
to  fabric  and  cut  out  the  rest  of 
the  garment  part. 

5.  Transfer  pattern  markings,  remove 
pattern,  and  baste  pieces  together 
if  you  think  it  necessary. 
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6.  With  right  sides  together,  join 
permanently  with  a plain  seam. 

Trim  away  excess  fabric  on  seam 
a I I owance . 

MAKING  CORRECTIONS 

So,  you  goofed!  Now,  what!  Of  course 
it  is  a lot  easier  to  make  corrections 
when  your  material  is  flat  — before 
joining  pieces  together  permanently. 
Check  darts  to  see  that  they  are  ex- 
actly opposite  to  one  another.  Examine 
zipper  to  make  sure  it  is  stitched 
evenly.  When  checking  front  or  back, 
fold  them  down  the  center  and  see  if 
they  match  each  other  in  every  detail. 
Place  sleeves  one  on  top  of  the  other, 
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checking  to  see  if  they  are  the  same 
in  proportion.  When  adding  some 
stitching  to  a dart  or  a seam,  make 
sure  that  you  stay  exactly  on  the 
stitching  line  so  that  a double  line 
of  stitching  will  not  show  or  puckers 
form. 

If  you  are  working  from  a basic  pat- 
tern that  has  been  made  and  altered  to 
fit  you,  your  darts  should  come  out  in 
the  right  spot.  Therefore,  if  they  do 
not,  you  have  made  a mistake  in  trans- 
ferring pattern  markings,  in  sewing, 
or,  perhaps,  in  the  original  cutting. 

To  correct  a cutting  mistake  takes 
quite  a lot  of  experience  and  some  de- 
signing ability  — particularly  if  you 
have  cut  too  short.  Shifting  or 
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stretching  of  material  may  also  ac- 
count for  mistakes  in  cutting.  If  you 
have  cut  a sleeve  wrong,  you  have  to 
settle  for  short  sleeves  or  no  sleeves 
at  all.  If  you  change  to  a sleeveless 
dress,  you  will  need  to  face  the  arm- 
holes. A recutting  of  the  neckline 
into  another  shape  may  correct  a cut- 
ting error  in  the  intended  neckline. 

If  you  do  not  feel  you  are  experienced 
enough  to  try  changing  your  original 
garment,  set  it  aside  until  you  can 
come  back  to  it  with  some  new  ideas 
and  a fresh  point  of  view. 

If  you  discover  an  error  in  sewing 
where  only  a few  stitches  will  solve  a 
problem,  place  a straight  pin  exactly 
on  the  stitching  line  at  the  point 
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where  you  need  some  stitches,  bring  the 
needle  of  your  sewing  machine  down  so 
that  it  touches  the  pin  (working  the 
wheel  by  hand).  In  this  way  you  will 
be  sure  to  begin  your  new  stitching  on 
the  same  line.  If  you  have  to  rip,  be 
sure  you  go  at  it  carefully  and  slowly 
to  avoid  poking  holes  in  the  material. 
Knits  are  difficult  to  rip  because  it 
is  hard  to  distinguish  the  sewing 
thread  from  the  fabric  texture.  This 
cottons  are  pierced  easily  with  the 
ripper.  Bonded  fabrics  show  holes  that 
are  impossible  to  cover  up. 

In  correcting  darts,  open  up  the 
seam  that  the  dart  is  on.  Rip  out  the 
dart.  Place  pattern  piece  over  mate- 
rial, pin  it  in  the  right  position  — 
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making  sure  you  account  for  the  seam 
allowance,  if  you  are  not  working  on  a 
flat  piece  of  your  garment.  Transfer 
markings  for  a new  dart  setting  pins 
along  the  stitching  line  that  is  to  be 
corrected.  Resew  — making  sure  that 
you  keep  the  rest  of  the  garment  away 
from  the  stitching  area. 

Do  not  trim  or  cut  anything  from 
darts  or  seams  until  you  are  perfectly 
sure  your  garment  is  satisfactory. 
Remember,  it  is  much  better  to  make 
corrections  the  day  after  you  make  the 
mistake. 
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FINAL  CHECK-UP 


When  you  have  completed  machine  sewing 
your  garment,  and  you've  breathed  a 
sign  of  relief,  you  are  ready  for  the 
crucial  check  of  your  new  garment — the 
snipping,  clipping,  flipping  that  gives 
a finished  look  to  what  you  turn  out. 
Lay  your  garment  wrong  side  out  on  an 
ironing  board  as  you  would  if  you  were 
ironing  it.  Closely  examine  your  gar- 
ment— checking  every  point  of  construc- 
tion. A small  embroidery  scissors  is 
handy  for  snipping  threads  at  the  ends 
of  darts,  seams — wherever  you  stopped 
or  started  stitching.  Clipping  in 
seam  allowances  (If  extra  clipping  is 
needed),  can  be  done  at  this  time. 

Trim  seams,  pick  off  loose  threads. 
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Run  your  hand  up  and  down  garment  as 
you  turn  it,  checking  every  detail. 

Turn  garment  to  the  right  side,  and 
check  again,  making  sure  raw  edges  are 
not  visible,  that  seams  do  not  pucker, 
that  facing  and  collars  are  flipped  in 
place,  and  threads  are  removed. 

There  is  much  hand  sewing  to  be 
done,  before  the  garment  is  ready  to 
wear — installing  fasteners,  sewing  hems, 
tacking  facings,  making  tiny  repairs. 
And  when  you  have  finally  finished 
sewing,  the  garment  is  ready  to  be 
pressed . 

Be  fussy  about  how  your  garment 
looks.  Ask  for  opinions,  seek  advice, 
do  not  be  satisfied  with  compliments 
from  people  who  are  amazed  you  have 
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done  the  job  at  all.  Constructive 
criticism  is  harder  to  come  by  than 
meaningless  compliments.  Your  garment 
should  not  only  pass  close  inspection, 
but  should  look  well  on  you. 

DESIGNING  FROM  A BASIC  SHIFT  PATTERN 

The  first  step  to  consider  is  the  style 
you  wish  to  make.  This  must  be  done 
before  purchasing  materials  because 
some  styles  use  a little  more  material. 
Decide  your  style  before  cutting.  Once 
a garment  is  cut,  it  must  be  made  in 
the  style  that  it  has  been  cut. 

Decide  whether  you  wish  a front  or 
back  opening;  the  type  of  neckline  you 
wish  to  use,  and  whether  you  wish  to 
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have  sleeves  or  sleeveless.  If  you 
want  sleeves,  you  must  then  consider 
what  type  of  sleeve  and  if  you  want  to 
have  a cuff  or  hem  on  your  sleeve.  If 
you  decide  on  a collar,  then  you  must 
consider  what  kind  of  collar.  You  may 
want  to  make  some  contrasts  by  using 
plain  and  co-ordinating  prints  together. 

If  your  shift  has  a zipper  down  the 
back  and  you  wish  to  button  it  down 
the  back,  cut  the  front  as  usual  and 
simply  add  facings  to  the  back  for 
buttonho I es . 

If  your  shirt  has  a zipper  down  the 
back  and  wish  to  make  a front  opening, 
you  must  remove  the  seam  from  the  back. 
This  can  be  done  by  folding  the  seam 
allowance  on  your  pattern  in  five- 
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eighths  inch  and  pinning  it  down;  then 
when  cutting,  place  your  back  pattern 
on  the  fold  of  material.  If  you  wish 
a zipper  down  the  front,  add  a seam  by 
placing  your  pattern  piece  five-eighths 
inch  from  the  selvage  edge  as  you  pin 
it  to  material  for  cutting.  If  you 
wish  to  button  it  down  the  front,  you 
must  add  this  seam  and  facings  for  but- 
tons and  buttonholes.  See  directions 
for  making  facings.  (Part  3) 

To  change  a neckline,  choose  the 
neckline  facing  you  wish  to  use.  Cut 
the  garment  as  usual;  remove  the  pat- 
tern from  shoulder  seam  line  to  just 
below  neckline  you  wish.  Do  not  re- 
move the  total  pattern  until  you  have 
transferred  all  your  pattern  markings. 
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Place  desired  neckline  facing  matching 
the  center  front  of  neckline  to  center 
front  of  garment.  Match  shoulder  seam 
of  neckline  facing  to  shoulder  seam  of 
garment  pattern.  Recut  garment  along 
the  top  line  of  the  neckline  facing. 
Make  a neckline  facing  as  the  desired 
neck  line. 

To  add  sleeves  to  the  shift  pattern 
you  will  find  it  necessary  to  recut 
your  armhole.  The  armhole  of  the 
shift  is  higher  under  arm  than  the 
sleeve  pattern.  The  excess  material 
must  be  removed  in  order  to  make  the 
sleeve  pattern  fit.  Start  five-eighths 
inch  deeper  at  the  underarm  seamline 
just  take  off  a little  amount  of  mate- 
rial up  to  the  notch  in  the  armhole. 
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It  is  almost  a triangular  amount.  You 
can  check  this  by  placing  a pattern 
made  for  set-in  sleeves  upon  your  shift 
pattern . 

Tucks  — see  instructions  for  tucks. 
These  are  made  first  and  then  you  lay 
your  pattern  over  them  before  pinning 
and  cutting.  This  requires  more  mate- 
rial so  plan  before  buying. 

Other  changes  are  made  by  different 
trimmings,  such  as  buttons,  braids, 
tabs,  belts,  etc. 
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DESIGNING  A SHIRTWAIST  DRESS 


Here  is  an  example  of  how  you  would 
design  your  own  waistline  dress,  using 
pieces  from  your  basic  pattern.  This 
shirtwaist  dress  is  buttoned  down  the 
front,  with  a yoke,  tucks  running  from 
the  yoke  to  the  waist,  a pointed  col- 
lar, long  sleeves  with  a placket  and 
buttoned  cuffs,  a straight  skirt.  The 
look  of  this  dress  can  be  compared  to 
a man's  shirt,  elongated.  When  con- 
structing such  a dress,  you  would  fol- 
low these  steps: 

1.  Make  yoke  pattern. 

2.  Make  tucks. 

3.  Pin  and  cut  out  rest  of  pattern. 

4.  Pin  and  sew  darts. 

5.  Sew  shoulder  seams  together. 
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6.  Sew  tucked  portion  to  yoke 
portion  of  front. 

7.  Prepare  and  seam  facing  for  front 
open i ng . 

8.  Assemble  and  sew  collar. 

9.  Attach  collar  to  neckline  of 
bod i ce . 

10.  Assemble  sleeve  and  put  in  dart 
at  el  bow . 

11.  Make  sleeve  placket. 

12.  Attach  cuffs. 

13.  Attach  sleeves  to  bodice. 

14.  Assemble  skirt. 

15.  Join  skirt  to  bodice  at  waistline. 

16.  Mark  and  make  buttonholes  down 
the  front  and  on  sleeves. 

17.  Sew  on  buttons. 

18.  Put  snapper  at  waistline. 
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19.  Hem 

20.  Give  final  pressing. 

This  is  only  one  possible  way  to  go 
about  creating  your  own  dress,  keeping 
in  mind  what  current  trends  in  fashion 
are.  These  steps  will  vary,  also,  ac- 
cording to  what  method  you  use  for 
attaching  collars,  joining  front  and 
back,  etc. 

You  may  need  to  interface  button- 
holes, depending  upon  the  kind  of  mate- 
rial you  use . 

By  building  on  your  basic  pattern 
pieces  and  using  the  knowledge  you  have 
gained  in  adding  finishing  touches, 
you  can  achieve  many  variations  to 
brighten  up  your  wardrobe. 
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Part  5 

KNITS  AND  SPECIAL  FABRICS 


KNITS 


Knits  are  here  to  stay  — easy  to  sew  and 
easy  to  take  care  of.  They  are  avail- 
able in  a wide  variety  of  fibers,  tex- 
tures, colors,  weights,  and  patterns. 
Sewing  on  knits  does  not  require  spec- 
ial skills  or  equipment.  Even  though 
knits  are  made  in  a wide  variety  of 
fibers  and  weights,  they  respond  to 
the  general  rules  for  good  sewing  with 
some  special  tips  for  best  results. 

Patterns 

The  type  of  pattern  you  use  for  a knit 
depends  upon  the  physical  character- 
istics of  the  knit  you  choose.  Firm 
wool  double  knits  are  ideal  for  tai- 
lored designs;  soft  jerseys  lend 
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themselves  well  to  garments  with  draped 
lines.  If  you  are  using  a commercial 
pattern,  check  out  the  list  of  suggest- 
ed fabrics  on  the  back  of  the  envelope 
to  help  you  in  your  choice  of  fabric. 
Many  commercial  patterns  are  labeled 
as  being  recommended  for  knits,  or  for 
knits  only.  If  you  are  using  a basic 
pattern,  keep  the  design  simple,  using 
a minimum  of  crosswise  seams;  since  it 
is  in  the  crosswise  fibers  where  most 
of  the  stretchab i I i ty  is.  The  stretch- 
ing would  be  more  difficult  to  control. 

Crosswide  seams  will  need  to  be 
stabilized,  or  controlled,  to  prevent 
stretching  the  garment  out  of  shape 
with  washing  and  wearing.  Interfacing 
may  be  desirable  in  collars,  cuffs, 
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and  necklines.  Preshrunk  seam  tape 
(not  bias)  should  be  pinned  along 
shoulder  and  waistline  seams  and  in- 
cluded in  the  seam  when  stitching  to 
help  control  those  areas. 

Know  Your  Knits 

By  law,  most  fabrics  are  required  to 
be  labeled  as  to  their  fiber  content. 
Some  of  the  chemical  names  you  will 
find  on  the  bolts  are:  rayon,  acetate, 

acrylic,  nonacrylic,  nylon,  polyester, 
triacetate.  These  are  all  made  fibers 
with  their  own  properties.  You  will 
also  find,  along  with  these  names,  the 
trademark  of  the  company.  Check  the 
board  end  or  tag  of  the  bolt  of  fabric 
you  are  considering  at  the  fabric 
store  for  care  information  — whether 
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the  fabric  can  be  machine  washed  and 
tumbled  dried;  hand  washed  and  drip 
dried;  or  dry  cleaned.  If  you  intend 
to  launder  your  garment,  put  the  fab- 
ric, interfacing,  or  lining  through 
the  laundering  process  before  begin- 
ning to  sew,  so  that  shrinkage  will  be 
accounted  for  and  they  will  all  react 
alike  to  washing  and  drying  when  the 
garment  is  completed. 

Knits  are  usually  classified  into 
two  categories:  stable  and  stretchable. 
The  stable  knits  very  much  resemble 
woven  fabrics  in  how  they  are  treated 
and  into  what  type  of  garments  they 
are  made.  They  are  cut  out,  sewn  and 
worn  in  the  relaxed  state.  They  are 
resilient,  do  not  wrinkle  or  lose 
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their  shape,  and  can  easily  withstand 
the  stress  of  wear.  Techniques  for 
handling  and  sewing  this  type  of  knit 
fabric  are  very  similar  to  those  you 
use  with  woven  fabrics. 

The  stretchable  knits  depend  on 
their  stretch  for  fit,  comfort  and 
fashion  appeal.  Garments  made  from 
them  fit  snugly  or  drape  alluringly. 
Any  finishing  process  which  wou I d in- 
hibit their  stretch  is  eliminated. 

Many  of  the  newer  knits  should  be 
considered  as  having  "nap".  They  have 
a definite  up  and  down  direction. 

These  should  be  cut  with  all  pieces 
facing  in  one  direction. 
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Cutting  Knits 

When  cutting  out  knits  use  a very 
sharp  shears.  A dull  shears  may  fail 
to  cut  cleanly,  leaving  fibers  stretch- 
ed across  the  cutting  line,  and  pull- 
ing on  these  fibers  may  run  the  mate- 
rial. There  are  shears  on  the  market 
especially  for  knits.  Knits  with  a 
definite  up  and  down  direction  should 
be  cut  with  each  piece  facing  the  same 
way.  To  make  sure  that  you  do  this, 
once  you  have  established  the  direction 
you  intend  to  use,  lay  out  your  whole 
pattern,  pin  the  pieces  in  place  and 
make  sure  they  are  placed  properly, 
before  you  do  any  cutting. 
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Sewing  On  Knits 


A straight  stitch  will  serve  very 
well:  a small,  zigzag  stitch  is  more 

desirable,  if  you  have  a sewing  ma- 
chine with  this  facility.  Test  the 
stitch  lengths  on  swatches  of  the  fab- 
ric to  see  what  works  best.  Usually 
about  twelve  stitches  per  inch  works 
best.  Use  thread  that  is  either  poly- 
ester, or  cotton  with  a core  of  poly- 
ester. Use  small  needles  and  sharp 
pins  to  avoid  breaking  the  fibers. 

Knits  are  fun  to  work  with  and  fun 
to  wear. 
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Keep i ng  Shape 


Fabrics  that  tend  to  stretch  should  be 
staystitched  around  edges  as  soon  as 
they  are  taken  off  the  pattern.  Pre- 
shrunk seam  tape,  not  bias  tape,  should 
be  used  on  shoulders,  at  waistline, 
neckline,  and  armholes.  To  prevent 
stretching  when  pressing,  lift  your 
iron  and  travel  lengthwise,  since  most 
of  the  stretchiness  is  in  the  cross- 
wise fibers.  To  allow  for  any  give  of 
the  material,  hang  your  garment  on  a 
hanger  for  a day  or  two  before  deter- 
mining the  hemline.  Since  any  bulk 
is  to  be  avoided  because  impressions 
will  show  on  the  right  side  of  the 
garment,  only  turn  hem  up  once  and  use 
seam  tape,  or  a bonding  agent  to  hold 
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it  to  the  garment.  If  seam  tape  is 
used,  take  tiny  stitches,  making  sure 
that  you  do  not  pull  the  garment  too 
much  to  change  the  shape  of  the  hem- 
line. 

Doub I e Knits 

Double  knits  are  made  with  two  sets  of 

needles.  This  gives  double  thickness 

to  the  fabric,  making  it  difficult  to 

distinguish  the  right  from  the  wrong 

side  unless  the  fabric  is  textured  or 

patterned.  They  come  in  medium  and 

heavy  weights  and  are  made  from  wool, 

synthetic  and  woo  I -synthet i c blends. 

They  combine  flexibility  with  firmness 

» 

and  have  a stability  similar  to  wovens. 
Most  double  knits  are  easy  to  handle 
and  stitch. 
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Wool  double  knits  tailor  beautifully 
and  adapt  well  to  patterns  designed 
for  firm  fabrics.  Seam  detai I i ng  and 
top-stitching  show  up  nicely. 

Synthetic  double  knits  are  not  as 
versatile.  The  permanent  finishes  — 
crease  resistance,  drip-dry,  permanent 
press  — applied  to  synthetic  double 
knits  make  them  springier  and  more  re- 
silient. This  means  they  may  resist  a 
sharp,  clean  fold  and  not  press  flat 
at  the  seams.  Therefore,  choose  a 
pattern  with  few  seamlines  and  design 
detail.  The  fabric  has  enough  body 
and  surface  interest  to  carry  a simple 

des i gn . 

Seams  and  darts  may  cause  impres- 
sions on  the  right  side  of  the  fabric 
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when  Dressed.  To  prevent  this,  place 
strips  of  heavy  paper  under  the  dart 
or  seam  allowance  before  pressing. 

Double  knits  require  less  inner 
construction  than  woven  fabrics.  They 
may  need  interfacing,  lining  and  or 
underlining  depending  upon  the  style 
of  the  garment  and  the  preference  of 
the  sewer.  Underlining  will  reduce 
the  amount  of  give  in  the  garment,  mak- 
ing the  knit  more  like  a woven.  Tai- 
lored garments,  such  as  suits,  dresses, 
pants  and  coats  should  be  underlined. 
For  casual  clothes  and  dresses  with 
soft  lines,  underlining  is  not  nec- 
essary. Select  a soft  fabric  for  un- 
derlining that  will  add  stability  to 
the  knit  without  eliminating  the  supple 
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characteristics  of  the  fabric.  Either 


machine  made  or  bound  buttonholes  are 
appropriate  for  double  knits.  Button 
loops  also  look  well  on  synthetic  dou- 
ble knits. 

Jersey  Kn i ts 

Jersey  knits  are  made  with  a circular 
interlock  stitch  and  have  a definite 
right  and  wrong  side.  There  are  verti- 
cal ribs  on  the  face  of  the  fabric  and 
horizontal  ones  on  the  back.  This 
lightweight  fabric  comes  in  a variety 
of  fibers  (wool,  cotton,  and  synthetic 
blends)  and  has  excellent  draping 
qualities.  It  is  ideal  for  soft  styl- 
ing in  separates  and  dresses. 
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Pin  the  pattern  securely  to  jersey 
to  keep  the  edges  from  rolling.  For 
slippery  synthetic  jersey,  cover  the 
table  with  a sheet  of  tissue  paper  and 
pin  the  fabric  to  it  to  hold  it  in 
place.  Cut  right  through  the  paper  for 
additional  accuracy  and  stability.  To 
insure  elastic,  durable,  smooth  seams, 
use  a synthetic  or  cotton-covered  poly- 
ester thread.  Use  a fine  needle  and 
twelve  stitches  per  inch.  A throat 
plate  with  a small  round  hole  will  help 
prevent  seams  from  puckering.  If  seam 
puckering  persists,  place  a single 
strip  of  tissue  paper  under  the  fabric. 
Stitch,  then  tear  away.  Holding  the 
jersey  taut  in  back  and  in  front  of 
the  presser  foot  also  reduces  puckering 
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when  stitching. 

Wool  jersey  presses  much  like  double 
knits.  However,  synthetic  jerseys 
should  be  pressed  with  a cool  iron  as 
the  fabric  will  fuse  and  melt  if  too 
warm  an  iron  is  used.  Underlining  or 
lining  a synthetic  jersey  is  not  nec- 
essary; however,  if  you  wish  to  lessen 
the  clingy  quality,  line  the  garment 
with  a non-cling,  static-free,  polyes- 
ter fabric.  If  you  find  that  seam 
allowances  curl  instead  of  lying  flat, 
stitch  one-eighth  inch  away  from  cut 
edge . 
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Sweater  Knits 


The  sweater  knit  is  a circular  of 
filling  knit  most  often  sold  in  the 
tubular  form.  The  surface  can  be  flat, 
ribbed  or  textured.  Sweater  knits 
come  in  a variety  of  fibers  and  weights 
although  the  bulky  wool  or  synthetic 
blends  are  most  popular.  Some  bulky 
ribbed  or  pebbly  knits  come  with  match- 
ing flat  knit  fabrics  suitable  for 
collars  or  cuffs.  Sweater  knits  are 
springy  and  resilient  and  easily  stretch 
out  of  shape.  The  bulky  types  do  not 
lend  themselves  well  to  intricate  de- 
sign details.  Select  a simple  pattern 
with  few  seams  and  no  darts.  Avoid 
buttonholes  and  circular  skirts. 
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Fitted  waistbands  may  prove  unsatisfac- 
tory, so  choose  a pattern  that  features 
elastic  in  a casing  for  a waistband. 
Since  many  sweater  knits  stretch,  you 
may  find  that  you  need  less  ease  in 
your  pattern  that  usually  required. 

You  should  adjust  the  waist  and  hips 
rather  than  buy  a smaller  pattern  size. 
Bulky  sweater  knits  should  be  stay- 
stitched  to  prevent  its  stretching  out 
of  shape.  For  permanent  stitching  use 
a loose  tension  and  fifteen  stitches 
per  inch.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
stretch  the  fabric  as  you  stitch  the 
seams.  To  prevent  seams  from  rolling 
and  fraying,  hand  overcast  or  zigzag 
the  edges.  New  machines  have  a vari- 
ety of  special  stretch  stitches  that 
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complete  the  seam  and  overcast  the 
edges  in  the  same  process.  These 
stitches  are  ideal  for  sweater  knit 
garments.  Always  keep  the  garment  flat 
as  you  work  on  it.  When  you  pin  the 
seams,  pat  them  in  place  to  minimize 
stretching.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
stretch  the  knit  when  you  press  it. 
After  pressing  an  area  with  a steam 
iron,  allow  the  garment  cool  and  dry 
before  picking  it  up.  The  fabric  will 
stretch  if  handled  when  moist.  To 
prevent  flattening  a raised  design, 
place  the  fabric  on  a terry  cloth  towel 
and  use  another  soft  towel  as  a press 
cloth. 

You  should  not  underline  sweater 
knits  because  you  will  want  to  retain 
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the  suppleness  of  the  fabric.  You  may 
line  jackets  and  vests  to  help  main- 
tain their  shape.  Interface  the  gar- 
ment with  a lightweight  woven  or  an 
a I I - b i as, non-woven  interfacing.  Fusi- 
ble interfacing  can  be  used  to  add 
firmness  to  the  hem  of  a flippy  gored 
skirt.  In  a heavy  sweater  knit  garment, 
make  facings  from  taffeta  to  help  re- 
duce bulk.  Eliminate  unnecessary  cen- 
ter front  seams  by  placing  them  on  a 
fold. 

Bound  buttonholes  do  not  work  well 
in  sweater  knits.  Use  machine  made 
buttonholes  or  hand  crocheted  loops  i n- 
instead.  For  ribbed  or  pebbly  knits, 
the  nylon  or  polyester  coil  invisible 
zipper  is  ideal.  For  flat  sweater 
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knits,  the  conventional  zipper  in  a 
lapped  application  looks  well. 

BONDEDS 

A bonded  fabric  consists  of  an  outer 
or  face  fabric  of  almost  any  fiber 
fused  to  a lining  fabric  such  as  tri- 
cot or  taffeta.  The  permanent  backing 
gives  stability  to  the  face  fabric  and 
prevents  stretching.  It  adds  comfort 
and  "instant"  lining  to  such  favorites 
as  jerseys,  flannels,  laces  and  crepes. 
Do  not  buy  a bonded  if  the  face  fabric 
is  badly  off-grain  as  it  cannot  be 
straightened.  Choose  a pattern  that 
is  compatible  with  the  handl ing  of  the 
particular  bonded.  Most  medium-weight 
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bondeds  take  detailing  well.  Use 
thread  suitable  to  face  fabric,  and 
make  a test  seam  to  determine  correct 
tension,  pressure,  needle  and  stitch 
length.  Press  darts  flat,  centered 
over  st i tch i ng  line. 

PILE  FABRICS 

Velvet,  velveteen,  velour  and  corduroy, 
are  included  in  this  group.  They  re- 
quire some  special  handling. 

The  pattern  layouts  for  fabrics 
"with  nap"  should  be  followed.  Be  cer- 
certain  that  all  the  pattern  pieces 
are  placed  so  the  nap  runs  in  one  di- 
rection. Pile  reflects  light  differ- 
ently when  it  slants  up  than  when  it 
slants  down.  For  rich  color,  keep  the 
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pile  run  upward  toward  your  face  on 
velvet  and  velveteen.  On  corduroys, 
the  pile  should  always  run  down  for 
longer  wear.  Take  care  not  to  mar  the 
surface  of  delicate  pile  fabrics.  Put 
pins  or  needles  in  the  seam  allowances 
only.  Do  any  necessary  basting  with 
silk  thread  to  prevent  leaving  an  im- 
pression of  the  thread  when  it  is 
removed . 

Machine  stitch,  using  a fine  needle, 
mercerized  cotton  thread,  light  pres- 
sure on  the  presser  foot  and  ten  to 
twelve  stitches  per  inch.  Avoid  top- 
stitching  pile  fabrics,  except  for 
sportswear  of  knit  back  cotton  velour. 
Overcast  or  zigzag  raw  edges  to  pre- 
vent rave  ling. 
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To  eliminate  the  bulk  of  double 
thickness  on  velvets,  velveteens,  wide 
wale  corduroys  and  velours,  use  taf- 
fc-*a  or  firm  silk-like  fabric  for  fac- 
ings. Pile  fabrics  are  not  usually 
under  I i ned . 

Closures  should  be  simple.  Loop, 
frog  or  fake  button  closings  work  best 
on  velvets  and  velveteens.  Machine- 
worked  buttonholes  may  be  used  success- 
fully on  corduroy.  Bound  buttonholes 
can  be  made  in  cotton  velours.  It  is 
difficult  to  make  them  on  other  pile 
f abr i cs . 

Press  these  fabrics  on  a needle- 
board  or  a thick  terry  towel  to  prevent 
the  pile  from  being  matter  and  flatten- 
ed. Steam  press  on  the  wrong  side  only. 
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DEEP  PILE  OR  FUR-LIKE  FABRICS 


The  pile  is  usually  synthetic  with 
either  a knitted  or  woven  backing  of 
cotton  or  synthetic  fiber.  These  fab- 
rics should  be  bought  using  yardages 
for  fabrics  "with  nap."  If  not  given, 
add  three-eighths  to  three-quar ters  of 
a yard  for  cutting  one-way  and  match- 
ing designs.  Check  the  labels  to  see 
whether  the  fabric  is  washable  or  dry- 
cleanable.  Select  simple  designs  with 
few  seams  for  coats,  jackets,  jumpers, 
skirts,  sleeveless  vests  and 
accessor i es . 

When  fabric  is  very  wide,  eliminate 
as  many  seams  as  possible.  Cut  straight 
facings  in  one  with  the  garment. 
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Taffeta  or  satin  may  also  be  used  for 
facings  to  eliminate  bulk  at  edges. 

Place  pattern  on  backing  side  of 
fabric  with  tops  of  all  pattern  pieces 
facing  in  same  direction.  Cut  so  that 
pile  runs  down.  Do  not  fold  very  deep 
pile,  but  cut  it  on  single  thickness. 
It  may  be  better  to  use  a razor  blade, 
and  cut  only  the  backing  from  the 
wrong  side  to  prevent  the  pile  from 
being  cut. 

Use  a coarse  needle  and  heavy  duty 
thread.  Set  stitch  length  for  about 
ten  per  inch.  Hand  baste  to  prevent 
creeping  and  puckering  while  machine 
stitching.  Stitch  in  the  direction  of 
the  pile  wherever  possible.  Use  seam 
tape  to  reinforce  points  of  strain. 
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Use  a needle  to  lift  pile  caught  in 
stitched  seam  on  right  side.  Shear 
pile  from  the  seam  allowances  to  elim- 
inate bulk  of  the  very  deep  pile  fab- 
rics. Curved  seams  should  not  be 
clipped  too  deeply.  Split  darts  down 
the  center  and  shear  pile  as  you  did 
on  the  seams.  Press  them  open. 

On  very  deep  pile  fabrics,  button- 
holes are  difficult  to  make  so  use 
metal  hooks,  decorative  metal  frogs  or 
leather  closures.  On  low  pile  fabrics 
machine-made  buttonholes  are  appro- 
pr  i ate  . 
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SEWING  FOR  HOME  AND  COMMUNITY 


SEWING  FOR  YOUR  HOME  AND  COMMUNITY 


Now  that  you  have  done  some  sewing  for 
yourself,  perhaps  you  are  ready  to  put 
your  skills  to  work  for  you  in  your 
home  and  in  your  community.  Sewing 
can  be  a social  exchange,  as  well  as  a 
solitary  pursuit.  You  can  add  your 
own  personal  touches  to  your  home  with 
new  curtains,  drapes,  and  pillows.  You 
can  sew  for  children.  You  can  partic- 
ipate in  community  affairs  — church 
bazaars,  service  organizations,  the- 
ater groups  — ideas  will  come  to  you, 
and  sharing  your  ideas  with  others  will 
bring  a steady  flow  of  ideas  back  to 
you. 
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PILLOW  COVERS 


Throw  pillows  are  interesting  and  col- 
orful and  can  be  made  in  all  kinds  of 
fabrics.  Use  coordinating  or  con- 
trasting colors,  match  drapes,  or  pick 
up  colors  in  the  room. 

Choose  a pillow  you  wish  to  cover, 
or  use  a block  of  foam  rubber  as  the 
base.  Measure  the  width  and  length, 
and  pin  material  to  it  with  wrong  sides 
out.  Use  the  selvage  edge,  if  possible, 
where  you  will  be  installing  a zipper. 
By  pinning  the  fabric  to  the  pillow, 
bringing  the  edges  together  and  pin 
basting  them,  you  will  be  able  to  de- 
termine how  much  extra  fabric  you  will 
need  to  allow  for  the  depth  of  the 
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pillow.  Allow  an  extra  three-fourths 
inch  on  all  four  sides  for  seams. 
Remove  fabric  and  cut  two  pieces.  In- 
stall zipper  the  length  of  one  side. 
With  wrong  sides  out,  French  seam  the 
other  three  sides.  Use  one-half  inch 
seam  for  first  stitching;  and  one- 
fourth  inch  for  second  stitching.  (See 
French  seam  - Part  2).  You  are,  in 
effect,  making  a French  seam  in  re- 
verse, and  when  it  is  completed  it 
will  look  like  a corded  edge. 

SIMPLE  CURTAINS 

Determine  what  you  want  curtains  or 
drapes  to  do  for  you  — heavy  to  block 
out  light,  sheer  to  give  a filmy  look 
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and  allow  light  into  the  room.  Sheer 
curtains  require  more  material  to  get 
the  right  look.  Measure  the  width  of 
the  window  and  add  to  that  width  the 
fullness  you  desire.  Measure  the 
length  of  the  window,  deciding  where 
you  want  your  curtains  or  drapes  to 
reach  - to  the  window  sill,  to  the 
apron,  or  to  the  floor.  For  simple 
curtains  or  drapes  to  be  hung  on  a 
plain  rod,  measure  from  the  rod  to 
wherever  you  want  the  draperies  to 
reach,  add  four  and  a half  inches  for 
top  and  bottom  hems.  First  hem  the 
sides;  then  hem  the  top  and  bottom, 
using  one-quarter  inch  turn  and  then  a 
two- inch  turn.  Make  a tunnel  for  the 
rod  to  go  through  by  making  a row  of 
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stitches  one  inch  from  the  top  hemline. 
To  add  a valance,  allow  about  twelve 
inches  for  length  and  proceed  as  you 
did  for  the  curtain. 

Sheer  curtains  should  be  three  times 
the  width  of  the  window.  Cafe  curtains 
are  easy  to  make,  using  the  same  direc- 
tions for  simple  curtains,  subtracting 
the  amount  of  fabric  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  rings  or  hooks.  If  the  cafe  cur- 
tains are  to  be  hung  in  tiers,  allow 
three  inches  of  overlap  (where  the  top 
pair  of  curtains  overlaps  the  bottom 
pair).  You  will  find  many  kinds  of 
hardware  for  hanging  curtains  and 
drapes,  and  many  different  trims  and 
finishes  to  make  your  curtains  attrac- 
tive and  easy  to  work  on. 
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DRAW  DRAPES  WITH  PLEATER  TAPE 


The  accurate  measurement  and  handling 
the  bulk  of  material  are  the  skills 
you  need  to  acquire  in  making  drapes. 
For  the  length  of  the  drape,  measure 
from  a half  inch  over  the  rod  to  the 
sill,  or  window  apron,  or  floor  (de- 
pending on  the  length  you  desire);  add 
enough  for  a hem  at  the  top  and  bottom. 
Make  hem  two  or  three  inches  wide  to 
allow  for  shrinkage.  For  the  width 
allow  at  least  twice  the  length  of  the 
rod;  add  four  and  a half  inches  for 
overlap  when  draperies  are  drawn,  add 
for  side  hems,  and  enough  for  the  re- 
turn (the  distance  of  the  curve  of  the 
rod  at  the  end).  If  the  drape  is  to 
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be  wider  than  the  fabric  you  purchase 
is  from  selvage  to  selvage,  buy  three 
lengths  rather  than  two.  Split  the 
third  length  by  folding  the  third 
length  of  fabric  in  half,  measuring 
from  the  selvage  as  much  of  the  mate- 
rial as  you  will  need  to  complete  your 
panels.  Include  in  your  measurement 
the  amount  needed  for  seaming  the 
pieces  together.  Seam  at  the  selvage 
edges,  leaving  the  raw  edge  of  the 
smaller  pieces  to  be  turned  into  the 
side  hems.  A good  way  to  determine 
yardage  is  to  insert  hooks  in  pleater 
tape  that  is  a little  more  than  twice 
the  width  of  the  span  you  wish  to 
cover,  pleating  the  tape  until  you  get 
the  desired  width.  Mark  where  you  end 
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on  the  pleater  tape  with  a straight 
pin.  Take  the  hooks  out  of  the  tape 
and  let  it  fall  out  straight.  Meas- 
ure this  length  and  you  will  have  the 
width  you  need.  Hem  the  sides  of  the 
drapes.  Turn  down  one  half  inch  of 
top,  sew  pleater  tape  (with  slotted 
side  facing  you)  to  inside  of  top  of 
drape.  Stitch  as  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  pleater  tape  as  you  can  get, 
stitching  once  across  the  top  and  once 
across  the  bottom  (making  sure  you  do 
not  sew  the  slots  closed).  The  tape 
should  be  concealed.  Hem  the  bottom 
of  the  drapes  by  hand. 

We  suggest  when  using  pleater  tape, 
that  you  may  have  difficulty  loosening 
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the  slots  to  insert  the  prongs  of  the 
drapery  hooks,  take  a crochet  hook  or 
similar  object  and  work  it  into  each 
slot  to  ease  it  open.  To  pleat,  slide 
one  prong  of  pleater  pin  into  each 
slot.  If  you  desire  fewer  pleats  skip 
one  or  two  slots  between  each  pleat, 
but  be  consistent.  When  putting  in 
the  bottom  hem,  you  would  do  well  to 
hang  the  drapes,  see  how  they  hang  and 
measure  and  pin  up  the  hem  while  they 
are  hanging  on  the  rods. 

We  suggest,  too,  that  if  you  have 
to  piece  your  fabric  (if  one  length  of 
fabric  is  not  wide  enough  for  one 
panel),  choose  fabric  that  does  not 
have  a print  that  needs  to  be  matched 
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or  repeated,  avoid  plaids,  and  stripes. 
If  you  choose  material  with  an  up  and 
down  pattern,  make  sure  you  hang  the 
panels  the  same  way.  Your  drapes  must 
look  good  from  the  inside  as  well  as 
from  the  outside;  so  neatness  counts. 

HANDY  HAND-WIPERS 

Interesting  and  useful  hand  towels 
that  can  be  used  to  brighten  up  your 
kitchen,  or  as  gifts  are  made  from 
kitchen  towels  made  of  terrycloth  and 
some  of  your  leftover  scraps  of  mate- 
rial. These  hand-wipers  can  be  hung 
on  refrigerator  door  handles,  over 
towel  racks  by  the  kitchen  sink,  or  on 
a belt  (for  the  man  who  enjoys  working 
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jn  the  kitchen,  or  serving  from  his 
bar).  Use  towel  with  fringe  in  a color 
or  design  which  coordinates  with  colors 
in  kitchen;  or,  if  you  have  a certain 
man  in  mind,  use  bold  stripes  or  loud 
plaids  or  checks,  or  perhaps  a solid, 
dark  color.  For  the  handle,  the  part 
that  will  snap  around  the  rack  or  over 
belt,  use  a solid  color,  picking  up 
the  color  in  the  towel;  if  the  towel 
is  a solid  color,  make  the  handle  of 
print.  Use  fabric  for  the  handle 
that  will  withstand  many  washings. 

Cut  terrycloth  towel  in  half  across 
the  center,  from  selvage  to  selvage. 
(You  now  have  towels  to  make  two  hand- 
wipers.)  Cut  out  a pattern  that  re- 
sembles a bowling  pin  •—  six  inches 
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across  the  base,  eight  inches  long  from 
the  top  of  the  pin  to  the  base  (see 
illustration).  From  the  pattern,  cut 
two  pieces. 

1.  With  right  sides  together,  sew  a 
plain  seam  at  five-eighths  of  an 
inch,  leaving  the  straight  base 
edge  unseamed. 

2.  Turn  raw  edge  of  base  to  five- 
eighths  inch  seam  allowance  and 
press . 

3.  Turn  right  side  out. 

4.  Tightly  gather  raw  edge  of  towel, 
making  it  fit  the  base  you  have 
prepared  for  it.  Stitch  per- 
manent I y . 

5.  Tuck  gathered  edge  inside  towel 
holder  at  about  five-eighths  inch 
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depth,  and  topstitch  permanently  in 
place.  Since  you  cannot  use  a seam 
guide  in  joining  the  two  sections, 
place  pins  in  a row  to  form  a line 
you  can  follow.  Use  the  left  prong 
of  the  presser  foot  as  another 
guide,  stitch  slowly  in  order  to 
handle  bulkiness. 

6.  Sew  on  snap  fastener  - one  part 
near  the  top  of  the  bowling-pin 
shaped  piece,  the  other  near  the 
edge  of  the  base.  This  forms  the 
handle,  or  towel  holder.  For  added 
interest,  sew  a button  on  top  of 
the  snapper  where  it  will  show  when 
c I osed . 
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CIRCLE  TOWEL 


Another  idea  for  gifts  or  donations  to 
bazaars  is  a circle  towel  which  can  be 
tied  to  refrigerator  doors  or  near  a 
work  area  where  you  will  be  wiping 
your  hands  frequently.  One  yard  of 
terrycloth  will  make  four  towels. 
Select  prints  or  solids;  use  bias  tape 
for  binding  edges  and  for  the  tie, 
choosing  a color  that  picks  up  a color 
in  the  print  or  contrasts  with  the 
solid  f abr i c . 

1.  Cut  circle  18  inches  in  diameter 
Do  this  by  cutting  your  yard  of 
terrycloth  into  four  squares  first. 
Then,  fold  the  square  in  half.  Place 
half-circle  pattern  on  fold  and  cut 
out  circle. 
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2.  Bind  complete  edge  of  circle  of 
terrycloth  with  bias  tape. 

3.  Using  the  bottom  of  a glass  to  make 
a pattern  for  a small  circle,  make 

a pattern  and  then  cut  out  a small 
circle  of  terrycloth  for  the  reinforce- 
ment in  the  center  of  the  large  circle. 

4.  Determine  the  center  of  both  cir- 
cles and  place  straight  pins,  hold- 
ing them  together  firmly.  Turn  in  raw 
edge  of  small  circle  and  hand  sew  to 
large  circle,  taking  small  stitches 

and  concealing  them  between  the  circles. 

5.  Cut  a strip  of  bias  tape  about  24 
inches  long,  to  be  used  for  the 

ties.  Sew  on  the  machine,  sewing  bias 
tape  to  itself  rather  than  using  it  on 
an  edge.  Fold  tape  as  you  would  for 
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the  final  step  of  attaching  it  to  an 
edge  and  sew  down  the  middle  of  the 
strip.  Turn  in  raw  edges  of  the  tie 
as  you  would  for  a belt. 

6.  Find  the  halfway  point  of  your  bias 
tape  strip,  mark  it  with  a pin. 

Then  match  it  with  the  center  of  the 
two  circles  you  have  sewn  together. 

Pin  in  place  at  center.  Hand  sew 
firmly  in  place,  sewing  about  an  inch 
of  tape  to  anchor  it. 
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